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THE BRITISH ARMY, 


ARMY & NAVY GAZETTE 


IS NOW PUBLISHING A 
NEW SERIES 


Coloured Military 
Types 


OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


Each plate shows an Officer and a Private in the full-dress 

uniform of to-day. Every sketch has been submitted to 

and — as correct by the Regiment which it illustrates; 
refore every detail is ABSOLUTELY CORRECT. 


TYPE NO. 3, 
2nd LIFE GUARDS, 


Published on Marcu 6, 1915, as a free supplement 
to the GazettE of that date. 
BACK NUMBERS CAN BE SUPPLIED. 
Price 63d. Post Free. Price 63d. Post Free. 
ADDRESS— 


ARMY & NAVY GAZETTE, 
22, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 























THE CAR SUPEREXCELLENT 








The War Over 


’ ie war over, there will be a large potential 

supply of cars released for sale to the public 
—and as certainly there will be a large demand for 
them. There will be a hundredfold demand for 
the Vauxhall, which has proved itself to be the best 
car for military use. Every car the Vauxhall com- 
pany can build is being bought by the Government. 





Why not then have your 
name added to the 
Vauxhall waiting list? 


We do not suggest that you should give an order 
of indefinite duration. Let us send you particulars 
of our plan, together with a copy of our new 
catalogue, which will interest you. 


VAUXHALL MOTORS (1914) LIMITED, 
174—182, Great Portland Street, 
LONDON, W. 
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O AUTHORS.—Proposals for new books of Fiction, Travel, 
History, Memoirs, etc., should be addressed to Publisher, Box 
XYZ, Acapemy Office, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, E.C 








OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING for LADIES. 

Rapid, systematic coaching. Six months’ course from any date. 

Excellent introductions given. Telephone or write, the TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton Street, W. 








(errno promptly and accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 
words. Specimens and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 








ARGAINS IN BOOKS.—Kipling’s Complete Works, 25 

vols., half calf, gilt, fine set, £12 12s. ; Baring Gould’s Lives of 
the Saints, 16 vols., £2 2s.; Lanciani’s Wanderings in the Roman 
Campagna, 7s. 6d. ; Lea’s Sacerdotal Celibacy, 2 vols., 6s. 6d. ; Waite’s 
Secret Tra tition in Freemasonry, 2 vols., 16s.; Arthur Symons’ 
Romantic Movement in English Poetry; William Blake, First Edi- 
tions, 5s. 6d. each; Bismarck : The Man and The Statesman, 2 vols., 
new, 328., for 6s.; Aldington’s trans. Golden Ass of Apullius, 
6s. 6d. Thackeray’s Centenary Biographical Edition, 26 vols., £6 6s. ; 
Joly’s Legend in Japanese Art, £2 2s.; Morrison Painters of Japan, 
2 vols., £2 10s.; Chaffer’s Marks and Monograms on Pottery and 
Porcelain, 1912, 42s.; Grimm’s Fairy Tales, large paper, illus. by 
Rackham, £2 2s.; Porter’s Knights of Malta, 1858, 2 vols., £3 3s. ; 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illustrated, £17 17s.; Walpole’s 
Letters, large paper, 16 vols., £7 10s.; Oscar Wilde, by L. E. 
Ingleby, 12s. 6d., for 4s. 6d.; Ditchfield Vanishing England, 15s., 
for 6s. 6d.; Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 2 vols., Cambridge University 
Press, £3 138. 6d., for 32s. ; Willey Convergence in Evolution, 3s., 
1911; Rivoira’s Lombardic Architecture, 2 vols., 30s.; Bumpus 
Glories of Northern France, 6s. 6d.; Wickhoff’s Roman Art, 18s. ; 
The Triumphs of Petrarch, special edi., pub., £8 8s., 1906, price, 30s. ; 
Morton’s Theatrical Make-Up, 1909, 3s.; Who’s Who, 1914, 
6s. Will take any good books in exchange for above.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


BOOKS. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES OF BOOKS, 
AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS, ETC., POST FREE. 


R. ATKINSON, 
97, SUNDERLAND ROAD, FOREST HILL, LONDON. 





TOPOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. 


CATALOGUE of ENGLISH TOPOGRAPHY, arranged under 
various Counties, at specially low prices, sent free on application. 


Thomas Thorp, 93 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


A GREAT WAR ADMIRAL 
SIR CHARLES SAUNDERS 


The Colleague of Anson, Wolfe and Hawke. 
By Edward. Salmon. Cloth gilt, 6s. net 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 1, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


WHY PAY RENT? 


The CITY LIFE SCHEME enables Policyholders 
to reap the benefit of their investment during their own 
lifetime, and in the event of premature death to leave 
their legal representatives in possession of a house of 
their own free from any mortgage charge or encumbrance. 
Particulars post free. 








Good Prospects for Active Agents. 





THE CITY LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LID., 


6, Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
M. GREGORY General Manager. 





During the War 





Officers and other Guests WEARING THE KING’S 
UNIFORM will be served AT HALF PRICE 
With Food, Wines, Cigars, etc , for personal consumption on 
the Premises at the 


Bohemia Restaurant, 


19, FRITH STREET, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 
Tables reserved by 'Phone: Regent 3624. 

Best French Cooking. Famous Wines. 
Excellent Table d'Hote Luncheons at 1/6 and 2/- and Dinners 
at 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 

Perfect 4 la carte Service at Reasonable Prices. 

AND AT THE 


Torino Restaurant 


45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
Tables reserved by Phone: Gerrard 4425. 








BERNHARDI ANSWERS HIMSELF 


BRITAIN AS 
GERMANY’S VASSAL 


By GENERAL FRIEDRICH VON BERNHARDI 
Translated by J. ELLIS BARKER. 


“« Simply palpitates with Anglophobia.” —OBSERVER. 

‘ This amazing exposé of German aims.""—PaLL MALL 
GAZETTE. 

‘A warning to England.”"—YorKSHIRE Post. 


Paper, 28, net ; Cloth, 28. 6d. net. 


WM. DAWSON AND SONS, LTD., 
ROLLS HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, B.C. 














NOW READY. SECOND EDITION. 


RECRUITS’ PROBLEMS 
SOLVED 


WITH DIAGRAMS IN TWO COLOURS 
A Manual for Recruits Undergoing Military 
Training 
THREEPENCE vert. Post Free 4d. 








Uniform with “ Recruits’ Problems Solved.” 


For Officers, Non-Coms. and Men 


DUTIES 


F. A. M. WEBSTER 
Formerly of the 2nd (Herts) V.B. Beds. Regt. 
Late of Royal Field Artillery (T). 
Commanding Wandsworth Regt. (V.T.C.) 
Author of “ Britain in Arms,” “ From Recruit 
to Firing Line,” ‘ Britain’s Territorials,” and 
the ‘‘ Volunteer Training Corps Handbook.” 
Price 6d. net. By post, 7d. 





WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD., 





ROLLS HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, E.C, 
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The EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISING OFFICE 
of THE ACADEMY is at ROLLS HOUSE, BREAMS 
BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 

Registered as a Newspaper in the United Kingdom, and 
at the New York Post Office as Second-class Mail 
Matter. Transmissible to Canada at the Canadian 
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Notes of the Week 


Germany's New Effort 

HOSE of us who are only able to judge of 
events at the front by the reports which autho- 
rity vouchsafes have experienced more than 
one quickening of the pulse during the past week. Ger- 
many, stung no doubt by Neuve Chapelle and the loss 
of Hill 60, and taking advantage of Russia’s 
inability to make headway through spring mud, 
has made a supreme effort to break the Allies’ 
line north of Ypres. The battle was desperately 
contested, and if the British, French and Belgians 
have succeeded in turning the tables on the 
enemy, the event has proved that the German 
forces in spirit and in numbers are more formidable 
than some would have us believe. They have provided 
the most eloquent commentary on the urgent plea for 
more men and more munitions which Lord Kitchener 
and Sir John French have never ceased to make. At 
the same time they have given the British troops, which 
now number three-quarters of a million, a further op- 
portunity of showing that they are in no way inferior 
to the first small but splendid body sent out. Above all 
in this great trial, where every man seems to have been a 
hero, came the exploit of the Canadians, who not only 
faced heavy odds at a serious disadvantage, but recap- 
tured lost guns in a manner which recalls some of the 
finest episodes in our history. The example of the 

Canadians has electrified the whole Empire. 








Amphibious Operations 

Not only in the neighbourhood of Ypres have events 
been moving. The French, with an occasional set back, 
have scored further successes in Alsace, the German 
Fleet is said to have been cruising in the North Sea 
looking for the British Fleet—a report which is ob- 
Viously mere pretence designed to please those in Ger- 
many who still share the Kaiser’s faith in Von Tirpitz 
—and large forces have been landed on the Gallipoli 











peninsula. This latter event has dispelled some of the 
fog of war. It explains the silence which it was be- 
lieved covered disaster in the Dardanelles. The at- 
tempt of the Allies to force the straits by ships proved - 
impracticable; amphibious operations alone can clear 
the way to Constantinople. The critics, with the advan- 
tage of events to back their view, say this ought to 
have been understood from the first. Possibly the affair 
is not altogether unconnected with the Venizelos trouble 
in Greece. It was hoped that Greece would come in at 
once, and her part may have been to provide the army 
for the Gallipoli peninsula. The King objected, and the 
Allies have had to find the army themselves. The job 
in hand is a big one, and opens up a fine field for the 
speculations of the amateur strategist. 


The Methods of Barbarism 

There is apparently no limit to the diabolical devices 
to which the Germans are prepared to resort. Asphyxi- 
ating gas was freely used to assist their latest effort, 
and its effects were momentarily disastrous. The ex- 
pedient can only be described as quite worthy of the 
desperadoes who send out submarines to torpedo 
merchant vessels and fisher craft, and seize every op- 
portunity to maltreat defenceless British prisoners. 
Lord Kitchener’s condemnation of German methods is 
scathing. Germany, he said on Tuesday, has stooped 
to acts which will surely stain indelibly her military 
history, vieing as it does with the barbarous savagery 
of the Dervishes of the Sudan. German kultur has 
succeeded in placing Germany outside the pale of 
civilised nations. 


If Germany had only Known! 

Germany’s miscalculations are pretty generally 
recognised by this time; she miscalculated the character 
of the Russian Government and the temper of the 
Russian people; she mistook the spirit of France and 
the capability of the French army; and she entirely 
misconstrued every local movement in that great con- 
geries of peoples which goes to make up the British 
Empire. A writer in Der Tag makes free and full con- 
fession in a neat and comprehensive summary which it 
would be hard to improve upon: 

We expected that India would rise when the first 
shot was fired in Europe, but thousands of Indians 
came to fight with the British against us. We 
thought the British Empire would be torn to pieces, 
but the Colonies appear to be united closer than ever 
with the Mother Country. We expected a triumphant 
rebellion in South Africa; it was nothing but a failure. 
We thought there would be trouble in Ireland, but 
instead, she sent her best soldiers against us. We 
anticipated that the ‘‘peace at any price’’ party 
would be dominant in England, but it melted away in 
the ardour to fight Germany. We regarded England 
as degenerate, yet she seems io be our principal 
enemy. 

So much for the illusions fostered by the Treitschkes 
and the Bernhardis. 


Doctors and Latin 
The decision of the Liverpool University, following 
that of some of the other provincial universities, to 
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omit Latin as a necessary subject for the entrance exa- 
mination for the medical curriculum will, no doubt, be 
looked on with regret by lovers of the ancient classics. 
But it has to be remembered that the examination itself 
was of a very rudimentary character, and it is very 
doubtful if any large number of medical practitioners 
who had merely managed to scrape through the pre- 
liminary test were thereby either enabled or encouraged 
to pursue their reading of the classic Latin authors. 
There is no reason to fear that the number of serious 
Latin scholars will be diminished in England by this 
relaxation. But if the medical curriculum is to be 
lightened by the exclusion of the ancient classics, there 
is the more reason for insisting on compensation being 
paid by a more serious study than hitherto of modern 
languages. Complaints have been constant during the 
war of the inability of our medical men and of our 
officers to express themselves in French or German. 
The war has indeed shown how important the study of 
living languages may be. 








The Poets of Present-Day France 


By ARTHUR L. SALMON 


GREAT war is like a chasm that divides two 

generations. It is a clean cut of separation. 
The age that follows must always be different from 
that which preceded. All the countries engaged in 
the present conflict are likely to experience this trans- 
formation in a striking degree. In England we may 
probably anticipate a greater virility, in Russia a higher 
ideal and realisation of social liberty, in France a 
clearer note of assurance and confidence. France 
during the past forty years has been in a condition of 
hesitancy and suspense; the earlier years were darkened 
by the depression and humiliation of one great struggle, 
the later have been touched by the coming shadow of 
the present conflict which was felt to be inevitable. 
Literature is ever a sensitive reflection of national con- 
ditions, but it should not be the slave of these condi- 
tions; and the genius, the unknown quantity, can 
always partially divorce himself from his age or else 
compel it to take colour from his inspirations. With 
regard to France it is difficult to say whether the literary 
school sometimes known as Decadent and sometimes 
as Symbolist was really a result of the disaster of 
1870-1. It seems rather to have been an abnormal and 
somewhat unhealthy development from romanticism, 
which would. probably have occurred in any case, and 
which was certain to pass though not without leaving 
permanent traces. In genius itself there appears to be 
no advance of type, though a constant development in 
modes of expression ; the genius is quite as likely to be 
a reversion as a new departure, perhaps more likely. 
For these reasons we have to; beware of the historical 
method in studying literature or art; and yet we cannot 


entirely neglect historical conditions in the considera- | 


tion of the iiterature of our own or any preceding age. 





Earlier in the nineteenth century French poetry, as 
with Victor Hugo, was triumphant and self-assertive; 
after the great defeat it became sobered and often 
sombre, visionary and often indefinite. It gloried in 
a kind of mysticism of the sensuous, a symbolism of 
the flesh; it severed itself from the common mirth and 
tears of human life, revelling in symbols of colour 
and sensation, of touch and sight and taste. Verlaine, 
Mallarmé, Heredia, de |’Isle Adam, Prudhomme, have 
passed after doing work of more or less enduring 
quality ; the living French poets, touched by a prescience 
of the present struggle for national existence, have 
carried on their tradition with something of a new tone, 
an influence borrowed from the profound vitality of 
such Belgian forces as Verhaeren and Mockel and 
Maeterlinck. It is rather curious to think that two of 
the strongest present-day French poets are really 
Americans, though they have definitely embraced a 
Latin medium of utterance, instead of that which we 
with imperfect accuracy style Anglo-Saxon. Francs 
Vielé-Griffin, born in 1864, the son of General Vielé- 
Griffin, of New York, is a Socialist who found his true 
expression in French, not English; yet he has carried 
American and English influences with him into the 
language of his adoption. Though he hailed Mallarmé 
as ‘‘Master,’’ he translated both Swinburne and Walt 
Whitman, and we have a distinct echo of Whitman in 
such a poem as ‘‘Behind My Father’s House there Sang 
a Bird.’”’ The other French-American poet, Stuart 
Merrill, was born on Long Island in 1868, and was 
educated in Paris. His inspiration seems half French, 
half Belgian. Though he studied law in New York, 
literature has claimed him. From his first book, ‘‘Les 
Gammes,”’ published in 1887, to ‘“‘Une Voix de la 
Foule,”’ which appeared in 1909, he has given the world 
poetry that has deepened and grown richer in its feeling 
and rhythm. He has played a double part—that of 
Socialistic organiser in America, that of man of letters 
in Paris ; but while he carried his poetic idealism into his 
social schemes, he does not appear to have brought 
much Socialism into his poetry—at least, not of the 
aggressive and flamboyant order. But the foremost 
position among French poets of to-day cannot be 
claimed by either of these, high though they stand; it 
is rather the right of Henri de Regnier. It is not the 
first time that the name of Regnier has been distin- 
guished in French literature, but there is nothing in 
common between the satirical canon of Chartres and 
the imaginative romanticist and vers-librist of the pre- 
sent day. Born in 1864, Regnier married a daughter 
of the poet Heredia, and thus linked himself to one 
who in some respects was his master; his wife herself 
is a distinguished writer. The title ‘‘fleshly,’’ once 
cast in derision and reprobation at certain British 
authors, may be used without offence of Regnier; he 
is obsessed by the beauty of the human form, yet in a 
manner he spiritualises the sensual, and it cannot be 
said that he is gross. He resembles those high-minded 
painters of the nude who use their subject-matter as 
type and symbol. There are possible objections to such 
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use when employed too daringly; we must respect 
the shrinking of those to whom it suggests peril. But 
the beauty of Regnier’s poetry cannot be denied. There 
is something of moral mysticism in the lyric loveliness 
of his ‘‘Man and the Siren,’’ whose diction and metre 
remind us, chiefly by way of contrast, of Arnold’s 
‘Forsaken Merman.’’ Verhaeren may be more virile, 
more varied, more rich in idea; but Verhaeren himself 
has never achieved a finer tour-de-force than this. In 
the ease of his style Regnier is a perfect artist. Yet we 
shall expect something different and a more robust 
inspiration in the literature of the coming new 
France. 

Closer to Verhaeren because of his frank realism, and 
also because he loves to write of the Low Country, is 
Francois Jammes. He is drawn to the tropics also, by 
taste and by ancestral influence; he has that love of the 
Orient and of far alien solitudes which we find more 
often in French poets than in English, though the 
English have accomplished more globe-wandering. His 
writings are a strange blending of the joy of life with 
touches of hopeless pessimism—a typical product of 
our complicated civilisation, the pessimism of which, 
we believe, has received only a temporary justification. 
We, knowing the worst, can now look with hopefulness 
for that better condition which we expect to arise from 
a chaos of destruction; we are trusting that the hurri- 
cane of war shall purify the air for centuries to come, 
and that from strife may be born such a peace as the 
world has not yet known. In that day new voices will 
be ready to speak, telling of a larger vision and a surer 
optimism than any that at this moment can be ours. 
Ji is probable that the next decade will see a literary 
and artistic renaissance, wonderful and vital. 

Several other names must not be omitted—names of 
poets whose work has not won world-wide recognition, 
yet distinct and individual voices of the prevalent 
Gallic mood in the final years before the great war. 
There is André Spire, who is too much possessed by 
the physical side of things, and to whom the body 
seems a greater reality than the soul. Though we need 
not reject all such poetry with indignant prudery, it 
often becomes false art even because of its monotony, 
leading to nothing but repeatedly travelled roads; it 
becomes as insipid and ultimately nauseating as a huge 
picture-gallery that contains nothing but nudes. There 
is a deal too much of this kind of thing in recent Con- 
tinental poetry; it is a weakness from which English- 
speaking writers have in large measure been saved by 
a wholesome public opinion and by some lingering sur- 





vivals of puritan influence. It is indeed a fatal moment 
when poets or artists begin to imagine that the naked 
body is the only worthy subject-matter; and those who 
would by no means exclude this as a source of inspira- 
tion will still claim for the spirit and for man’s inward 
experiences a far higher place as prompting and pervad- 
ing the noblest literature. Some of the women-poets 
specially are extremists in this sensuousness, in France 
as in Germany; and one of these, Renée Vivien, an 
American by birth, is positively untranslatable owing 
to her themes. The Countess de Noailles is more safe 
to approach, though she yields to similar tendencies at 
times; she gives us pictures of rural life which often 
remind us of Georges Sand when she contented herself 
with idyllic aspects. Passing again to the male writers, 
we have a striking example of modernism in Jules 
Romains, who was born in 1885, and whose work shows 
close kinship to the Belgian school of robust realism. 
He chooses such subjects as ‘‘The Barracks’’ and the 
‘‘Metropolitain,’’ the underground railway of Paris; 
but poetic realism can easily make the mistake fre- 
quently made by prose, of forgetting that though all 
subjects may be lawful, all are not expedient. Other 
Frenchmen, such as Paul Fort, seek license not only in 
their matter, but in their form; they either give us actual 
prose or their vers-lzbre ignores all conventions of metre 
or of punctuation. There are others of more formal 
beauty, such as Kahn and Mortier ; better still, perhaps, 
were Samain and Moréas, but we are here considering 
only the living. For the most part, we have to say of 
these poets that they have written in an age which they 
found sterile of inspiration, a period of staleness ; their 
style is usually better than anything that they have had 
to say, and much that they expressed beautifully was 
yet not worth the expression. A generation of in- 
dulgence and luxury, denuded of its faiths, wounded 
and anxious in its patriotism, realising little with vivid- 
ness except the actualities of physical life, can hardly 
be an age of lofty utterance. We must look to the 
near future for some nobler growth. When there is 
something great to say those will arise who will say it 
greatly. Belgium had already been given a striking 
lead by Maeterlinck and Verhaeren ; in France the lead 
has been lacking—there have been many of talent, but 
none supreme. We know that consummate genius will 
find its own message in any age, however dead; but 
talent of lesser order waits upon the impulse and 
prompting of the moment. Sometimes it is the hour 
that waits for the man; at this moment we may believe 
that there are men who are waiting for the hour. 





INSURANCE COMPANY. 





NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


‘* An old and first class office. Low rates a distinctive feature.'’—The Times. 


Chief Offices: —LONDON : 61, Threadneedle Street. 
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Cardinal Mercier 


HEN Cardinal Mercier, the Archbishop of 
Malines, last Christmas, by his daring pas- 
toral challenged the right of Germany in Belgium to 
control the soul as well as the body of that unhappy 
country, he made famous for the world at large a name 
already familiar to scholars and philosophers. Too 
little is known, outside the elect, of this noble-spirited 
and very brilliant son of the Roman Church, and even 
to-day probably the great majority of people consider 
that his best title to the world’s recognition is his readi- 
ness to face the mighty displeasure of the War Lords of 
Europe, who have added the chagrin of defeat to 
the gracelessness of an overweening self-confidence. 
The truth is Cardinal Mercier is one of the 
greatest of living men, and will leave the impress 
of his personality and his brain on Europe for many 
a day to come. We welcome heartily a tiny book in 
which his philosophy and his work at Louvain and 
Malines are briefly described.* As it is no more than 
a pamphlet, it may too easily be passed over as of little 
account. It is, as a matter of fact, a gem, worth more 
to those who have the remotest regard for original work 
and thought than many big volumes. Cardinal Mercier 
is in his sixty-fourth year, and it is thirty-eight years 
since he became Professor of Philosophy at the Little 
Seminary at Malines. Five years later he inaugurated 
the Chair of Thomistic Philosophy at the University 
of Louvain. Another nine years and he became head 
of the Higher Institute of Philosophy. He was con- 
secrated Archbishop in 1907, and it would be difficult 
to say whether his work at the university or in the archi- 
episcopate has been the greater. 

It was in 1879 that Pope Leo XIII urged the special 
study of the philosophy of St. Thomas as a counter- 
active of the modern tendency to create new schools 
which could lay no claim to the wisdom and authority 
of the past. In the Abbé Mercier, as he then was, the 
Pontiff found at once the most faithful and the ablest 
of his Thomistic followers. He studied natural 
science and modern philosophy with equal assiduity. 
Facts, organic and inorganic, had to be mastered 
if a real philosophy were to be established. 
“Philosophy does not go ahead of the sciences, but 
follows them to synthesise their results under the guid- 
ance of the first principles of human knowledge.’’ His 
plans soon outgrew the possibility of any individual 
mastery. A school of specialists had to be created, 
and scientists and metaphysicians were brought together 
to collate their observations and the results of their 
labours. Over them all the Abbé was the veritable 
presiding genius. His manuals were to his Institute 
all that his pastorals have been to his See and to 
Belgium since. His pastoral on patriotism infuriated 
the Germans because it was as simple as profound in its 
denunciation of the pestilential pretensions of the 
Nietzsches and the Treitschkes who apotheosise the 
State without regard to right or order which the State 





* Cardinal Mercier. (London: R. and T. Washbourne. 
6d. net.) 





should serve. To get at the facts as to men’s lives 
and needs he has been as unsparing of himself as he 
was to get at the truths to which science and philosophy 
alone would point the way. There was inexpressible 
meaning in the words he used at the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the restoration of Louvain University just 
six years ago, and there seems even more meaning to- 
day: “In the position in which God has placed me | 
hear the ever-ascending cries and groans of that in- 
satiable multitude of souls going in quest of the bread 
of truth.”’ Cardinal Mercier’s influence over the 
thoughts of men is easily intelligible, and in precise 
proportion as he has the courage to tell all men what 
he believes have the spoilers of Belgium good reason to 
gag him. 





Our Imperturbability 


ANTE was a very wise and great philosopher. 
He established a whole system of ethics in 
which the principle of right and wrong was based on 
the assumption that every vice is a virtue carried to 
an unlawful extreme. It is an interesting theory to 
work out, and may be applied to the present war with 
illuminating results in more than one direction. We 
have done it repeatedly to the Enemy until all their 
virtues have taken on the most vicious hues; by turn- 
ing the searchlight on ourselves we may discover some 
corresponding and interesting illustrations of the 
principle. One of the most characteristic and useful 
of British virtues is that of impertutbability. It shines 
in the trenches, it is the genius of tle battlefield, it 
radiates heroism and an extraordinary competency in 
the hospital, under shell-fire, in circumstances of 
appalling emergency and stress. 

It differentiates the Briton from all his cousins on 
the Continent, this power of restraint over his emotions, 
of coolness in the face of danger, of sa#gfroid in cir- 
cumstances of extreme irritation. In it he seems to 
come nearer to the immobility of the East, to that 
curious, unceasing calm of watchfulness which veils 
a volcanic power of passion, with this great difference 
—that, while in the Oriental these slumbering fires 
may break into active violence at any provocation, in 
the Englishman the quiet of the surface goes far down 
into the elemental nature of the man—to his depths he 
detests scenes and emotionalism and any outward dis- 
play of the feelings which govern this life. In the 
Chinese this calm is too often that of treachery; in 
the Briton it is the quiet of an ingrained cheerfulness 
and confidence in himself and his destiny. 

The spirit which takes men whistling into the zone of 
fire, to the call of duty or the rescue of their fellows, 
is no forced courage; the cheerfulness that carries them 
smiling through the monotony of the trenches, through 
operations and amputations, is no surface stoicism; the 
humour that can play merrily round the death-dealing 
machines of war is no strained cynicism: it is the result 
of an outlook on life that is one of the Britisher’s 
greatest assets on the road to success. 
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Rightly we laud it on the battlefield, this calm, un- 
moved front, strong and unshaken in the face of 
immense odds, incalculable discomforts, hardships, 
worries. It is eminently British. But here in England, 
outside the reach of danger, living in comfort while 
thousands whom we have given as hostages to fortune 
are yielding up life, or limbs, health and future, as our 
proxies, such an attitude of imperturbability seems to 
sit less well on those who wear it. Days come, days 
pass, the routine of life swings round with the sun, 
men eat and drink, and work and play, much as if war 
were not. 

Authority has assumed its most imperturbable mask. 
There are to be no thrills, no rejoicings, no lamenta- 
tions. All the personal quality is to be omitted from 
the news allowed ; that touch which goes straight to the 
heart like the genius of the poet and awakens an in- 
stant response in enthusiasm and personal devotion, 
cannot exist. The driest of matter is dealt out to us 
weeks after a victory or a defeat. It is but the shroud 
of a corpse long dead—no living vital contact with the 
spirit, the terror, the heroism of war. 

From time to time there is a protest against the atti- 
tude of the nation. The spell which has frozen its 
leaders has the whole people in its grip. Where is the 
enthusiasm, the devotion, that marked the commencc- 
ment of the war? Is it merely that the nation has 
resumed its normal attitude of unbroken coolness, or 
that people are indifferent to the course, the outcome, of 
the greatest fight of which the world has ever been.the 
arena? To those behind the scenes, weighted with the 
same sense of responsibility of danger and of watchful- 
ness as the soldier on the battlefield, such an attitude 
is natural: they have no time for sorrow or for ap- 
plause, no emotion to waste on any non-essentials—they 
are in it and of it, calm in the face of emergency. 

But to those outside, to the stay-at-homes, the 
civilians, those for whom the men at the front are fight- 
ing and dying, quite another attitude is permissible. 
Picture the difference at a football match—there on the 
field is the same imperturbability, the grim, absorbed 
attention to the game alike in players, in referees, and 
officials ; but in the onlookers, those for whom this sport 
is made, what a contrast! Excitement, enthusiasm, 
groans, yells and applause—an interest that appears 
utterly out of proportion to its source. Breathlessly 
every move is followed, each step canvassed, frantically 
each partisan is cheered, each opponent hooted who 
scores a goal. 

The same men in this the greatest game that has ever 
been played out before mortal eyes take but a languid 
interest. They hesitate to be players; they are not even 
enthusiastic onlookers. And why? 

In football they understand the game; it is in their 
blood, their money is in it. War as it is being played 
to-day is a game of secrecy, incomprehensible to the 


uneducated spectator—it has none of the thrill, the’ 


glamour and romance of bygone years. On the battle- 
field it is a long, slow game of waiting; at home it is 
accompanied by reserve that is impenetrable. There are 








still men in their thousands who do not enlist, men and 
women in their tens of thousands who do not work for 
their country as they might. And why? Because they 
do not understand. The right means are not taken for 
their enlightenment, the right methods not employed to 
rouse their enthusiasm. 

Those ages which have prosecuted war most effectu- 
ally have always been the picturesque and romantic 
ages. The Crusaders, the Elizabethan commanders, 
the ancient Roman generals knew the value of Emotion- 
alism. The panoply of war, its great processions, the 
Cross upheld, the banners and hymns, the ritual of 
knighthood and crusade brought to its ranks followers 
in their thousands—stirred whole countries to un- 
plumbed depths, roused an enthusiasm that spread its 
infection to tender girls and little children. 

The Roman general, on setting forth, sacrificed to 
all his gods, put himself with splendid ceremony 
beneath the protection of his Deity and his city ; on his 
return, with triumphant procession he displayed the 
fruits of victory. These were not mere artistic impulses, 
nor were they pride of war—they were part of a well- 
ordered scientific scheme of life. 

In war the destiny of the nation is in the hands of 
its people, and unless the people rise to an understand- 
ing of their responsibility and of their individual great- 
ness as Saviours of the Empire the outlook is an un- 
promising one. 

Ritual teaches men great truths by means of pictures. 
The ritual of war has lapsed. With the khaki of prac- 
ticability has entered in the spirit of duty, uninspired 
by an Ideal. The need of to-day is a revival of the 
picturesque, the human, enthralling side of war. Let 
emotion take for a brief spell the place of the severely 
rational and scientific side which is presented to us. 

Let us have processions, rejoicings, solemn requiems 
in all churches for the fallen, banners and garlands for 
those who go forth. The heart of the nation is veiled 
in this imperturbable exterior which has been forced 
upon it. No great cause has ever triumphed unless the 
heart has given play to its powers of love and hatred, 
of enthusiasm which storms all barriers. 

Some of us are forced to be onlookers. Let us be 
enthusiasts. There is a time for all things: a time for 
emotion, a time for imperturbability, a time for sup- 
pression—a time for the loosing of human impulses 
and passions. Of the latter is the day in which we live. 





Bidding at Royal Auction 


By TAUNTON WILLIAMS 


] N a previous article* I dealt with the subject of the 

original declaration of the dealer. The two main 
principles therein deduced were that the bid should 
not be above the strength of the hand—that is to say 
that the dealer should be prepared to make good his 
contract if called upon to do so, and, second, that 
every precaution should be observed not to mislead 





* Mr. Taunton Williams’ article appeared in THE 
Acapemy, April 3. 
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one’s partner. The second condition applies with 
equal force to the subsequent bidding, especially in 
the case of the second player. 
fact that the dealer has passed made the excuse for a 
rash declaration. The silence of the dealer, of course, 
has its value. It indicates, for one thing, that he 


How frequently is the | 


holds no pronounced strength, but this does not neces- | 


sarily mean that the hand is worthless. It may contain 
well the elements of a weak no-trumper. Temperament 
is an important factor in Bridge, and many players 
possess just that degree of caution which upsets the 
calculations of the over-confident. In the absence of 
an original bid, the same rule applies to the second 
hand; he should be guided solely by the value of the 
cards he holds. He should call up to his full strength, 
but not above it. If he can justify a bid of two 
tricks, so much the better; he may shut out his left- 
hand adversary, and at the same time indicate his 
capacity to his partner. Some experts advocate a thin 
declaration by second hand for the latter reason, but 
I. do not agree, inasmuch as the information is as likely 
to be misleading as useful. 


The case is slightly altered whtn the dealer has | 


made a bid, especially a suit declaration. There is 
the risk of his being left in with a one-suit declaration 
of his own choosing. It is here that a little risk may 
be taken and the bidding forced up. A light one- 
no-trump, especially if there is protection in the 
dealer’s suit, is the most effective reply, but there 
should be some warrant for it, nevertheless. Failing 
this, a suit call of any pretensions is advisable. In 
this instance, length may be taken to compensate for 
the absence of the top honours of the suit, so essential 
to an original declaration. The bid is understood to 
be a forcing one. Second player, however, should 
always bear in mind the possibility of defeating the 
dealer’s declaration. If he sits over him with strength 
in the dealer’s suit, he may do better by holding his 
tongue. He should certainly not double a one-trick 
contract, or even two tricks, particularly in the cheaper 
suits, as one of the adversaries, in nine cases out of 
ten, will resort to another suit. It is also a mistake 
frequently to overcall with diamonds or clubs a one- 
no-trump declaration from the dealer. A primary 
consideration in Royal Auction is to win the game, 
not to secure 14 or 12 points below the line. If second 
hand has considerable strength in one of the lower 
suits, he is under no obligation to inform his partner 
of the fact, as the first lead will come from himself; 
on the other hand, by admitting that strength he may 
warn the opposing side and turn them to a suit call 
which may render his strength valueless. Let 
us suppose that second player holds the ace, 
king, to six diamonds; this suit would obviously 
be dealer’s weakness in a no-trump bid. At love-all 
and with general strength declared on his right, second 
hand has the remotest chance of making the five tricks 
in diamonds required for game, even if he is left to 
attempt the task. 
therefore, to “sit tight ’’ in the hope that he can estab- 
lish his diamonds in opposition. 








It is obviously better for him, ' 


Dealer’s partner, or third hand, has responsibilities 
denied to his two predecessors in the bidding. On 
the one hand, he is bound, if he can, to support the 
original declaration, and on the other, if he cannot, to 
save his partner from disaster. The general principle 
is that the partner’s bid should not be overcalled unless 
there is a sufficient reason. For example, there would 
be no object in bidding hearts over one’s partner’s 
spades simply because one held good cards in the 
former. Only when we can afford no support at all 
in the suit declared should the warning be given; then 
the onus of continuing is on the dealer’s shoulders, 
A common fault is for third hand to call no-trumps 
over a partner’s spade or heart bid, just because he 
holds three aces. There is no magic about no-trumps 
in Royal Auction. The levelling up of the trick values 
has taken away all its former superiority, and in- 
finitely more games are won with suit declarations. 
Those aces would be quite as useful with a suit for 
trumps, and the risk would be avoided of the adver- 
saries establishing length in another suit. Conversely, 
if the original call is one-no-trump, and third hand 
has decided strength in spades or hearts, he should 
raise the bid to two in that suit and then abide by his 
partner’s next decision. With utter weakness, it is 
futile for third hand to take the dealer out of a no- 
trump declaration; the latter should be left to do the 
best he can with his own hand. Another important 
thing to remember is not to put one’s partner up with- 
out possessing the probability of the average three 
tricks; with an ace and nothing more in the hand it is 
better to pass. 

Fourth hand is in a more favoured position than the 
other three. He has gained certain information about 
all the other hands. He has learned either what his 
partner’s strength consists of, or that he is unable to 
make a declaration. The one risk is in deciding 
whether a bid is a sound one or has been made for 
the purpose of forcing up the other side, and, unless 
marked support can be given, it is as well to leave the 
option of continuing it to second hand on the turn 
coming to him again. After the first round, however, 
the position of fourth hand has no distinctive signifi- 
cance, and what I have said about the other players 
will apply to him. 





The War and Finance, by W. W. Wall (Chapman 
and Hall, §s. net), is a very able review of the financial 
conditions brought about by the war. Mr. Wall thinks 
that the paper money issued has proved of such ser- 
vice that when the war is over it should be continued. 
Gold is no longer able to meet the demands which the 
expansion of commerce and of credit has made upon it. 
Mr. Wall will be read with advantage even by the 
financial expert who does not share his views, and he 
writes in a comfortingly optimistic vein, confident that 
good rather than evil will be the outcome of present 
troubles. 
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REVIEWS 


Shakespeare and the Morse Code 


Back to Shakespeare. By HERBERT MORSE. (Kegan | 
Paul and Co. 6s. net.) 


ANY really beautiful pages appear in this 
M latest attempt to tell a dull and un- 
observant world something about Shakespeare and 
his work: they are quotations from ‘‘the greatest 
genius in his way that the world has ever seen 
or is perhaps ever likely to see.’’ Many rather 
portentous, wholly obvious, and poorly expressed 
pages are also in evidence: they are Mr. Morse’s own. 
Shakespeare, interpreted by the Morse Code, loses 
nothing, for the simple reason that he is allowed often 
and at length to deliver his own message: the dot and 
dash may be up to date, but they are not the symbols 
Shakespeare used. 

Mr. Morse takes himself au grand serieux and doubt- 
less o’ nights sleeps soundly in his literary bed with 
never a bad dream that he has wandered into realms 
beyond his understanding. He has certainly been an 
industrious student of Shakespeare, and in that he 
seems to be confident he is not as the majority of other 
men are. If we were not of ‘‘the charmed circle’’ which 





happens to have discovered Shakespeare we might be 
disposed to make obeisance before and our acknowledg- 
ments to Mr. Herbert Morse, and to resolve forthwith, 
under his guidance, to emancipate ourselves at once 
from ‘‘the very large class of highly educated men 
who hardly know a line of the writings of the greatest 
of their fellow-countrymen.’’ One of Shakespeare’s 
qualifications as a writer, it appears, is that he is 
“never unduly verbose on the one hand, or unduly 
argumentative on the other.’’ In that he was the very 
opposite of Mr. Morse. Future generations, we 
are told, are going to look back in amazement on the 
neglect of Shakespeare in schools and universities, and | 
they will ask themselves why, we are assured, in a sen- 
tence which it has rather taken our breath away even 
to read. It is both ‘‘unduly verbose’? and ‘“‘unduly 
argumentative.’”’ It is composed of 132 words or 
thereabouts and is followed up with a rough diamond 
in thought and syntax to this effect : 

“The big guns of the classical conclave may boom 
and thunder as they will, and exalt and expatiate on 
the literary wonders of all time, but it is more than 
doubtful—regarded, of course, from the standpoint of 
literature alone, and apart from any information and 
knowledge of the ancient world that they may impart— 
that if ‘ Shakespeare’ were obliterated at the expense 
of the rest, the world would be the richer for the 
exchange.’’ 

We hope some of ‘‘the big guns of the classical 
conclave’’ will make an effort to understand what this 
means and, having found out, will realise that they 
have boomed and thundered in a wrong cause. We 
take it for certain that the sentence is meant to crush 
the classical artillery which has taken up its position 











on the Homeric heights. But it is not really the classical 
scholars who have strayed. Whilst they have gone to 
Homer, Britons generally have gone to the balderdash 
of the modern Press without a thought of ‘‘the greatest 
of their countrymen.’’ Hence Mr. Morse cries, like 
the gallant captain of letters he is, ‘‘Back to Shake- 
speare from much of the sordid, shallow and paltry 
literature of the day is every bit as essential to the 
well-being and health of the individual mind as back 
to the country from the squalor and contraction of town 
life is to the physique of the frequently worn-out, 
broken, and disordered bodies of many of our town 
populations.”’ 

It is with a sense of relief we learn, on the authority 
of Mr. Morse, that ‘‘Shakespeare is never towney ; he is 
central, it is true, but his circle has an all-embracing 
and almost infinite circumference’’—another gem which 
we do not attempt for a moment to appraise. It pro- 
claims itself, heavily coated though it be with the 
crudest of Mother Earth. Mr. Morse, with becoming 
diffidence, suggests that he has no intention of embark- 
ing on rivalry with Professor Dowden. _ Professor 
Dowden would certainly have found it hard to emulate 
Mr. Morse. In his preliminary observations Mr. Morse 
says that those who write a book stand to lose both 
cash and credit. He has faced the ordeal, and we 
begin to realise what a literary gambler he is before we 
have read a dozen of his pages. He likens authorship 
to fishing: both have their compensations, doubtless ; 
it is, however, a little tedious to have to watch either 
on occasions. This is one of the occasions. The on- 
looker finds his compensations in the present instance 
in the admirable selections from Shakespeare which are 
sandwiched between Mr. Morse’s own turgid and ill- 
conceived commonplaces. In a week which has been 
given over to Shakespeare study and Shakespeare talk 
we know not whether to laugh or cry over Mr. Morse. 
His admiration for ‘‘the greatest genius the world has 
ever known’’—the insistent note is his—is so genuine 
that perhaps we should do neither; he means well, 
though he does at times remind us of a hobbledehoy 
introducing a king to subjects who are not in even 
momentary doubt as to the monarch’s identity. 





In Billet and Camp 


The Amateur Army. By PATRICK MACGILL. (Herbert 
Jenkins. Is. net.) 


THE advantages of possessing a sense of humour were 
never more obvious than at the present time, when 
beneath all the events of daily life runs a sense of 
gravity and often of tragedy. In a country packed 
with soldiers, we can never lose sight of the central 
fact that their business is to defend the land—that their 
very presence and numbers signify danger at our doors; 
but, in spite of this, the saving grace persists which 
impels us to go about our work with eyes open for the 
comedy, the relief of amusing incident and trivial cir- 
cumstance, that prevents seriousness lapsing into 
gloom. The soldier, as a rule, does not appear par- 
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ticularly impressed by the tremendous business on 
hand. In camp or billet, the little things of the 
moment inspire him to terse comment or flow of 
language—according to his temperament—rather than 
the great things for which all his life is now a pre- 
paration; a lost sock, a short ration, are matters of 
immediate and pressing importance. This aspect of 
military training is well brought out in Rifleman Mac- 
Gill’s capital book, also the democratic nature of the 
New Army, where, at a concert, the colonel will sing 
a song written by a man in the ranks of his own 
battalion. 

Beyond the general humour and the small incidents 
of life in billets, however, the book gives an excellent 
description of the work of preparation—the night 
marches, the practice at entrenching, the ceaseless en- 
deavour to make every section and every man ready 
for actual fighting when the time comes. Again and 
again the rumour went round that the regiment was 
ordered to the front, and one weary evening, when 
the men had just completed “a ten-hour divisional 
field-exercise,’’ they thought the great hour had 
arrived. From a typewritten sheet the officer read out 
full instructions. Every man was to be equipped, 
even to his identity-disc, and the battalion was to hold 
itself in readiness to entrain. Surely it was the “ real 
thing’’ at last! Landladies wept; sweethearts were 
kissed; farewells were said. At four o’clock in the 
morning five or six regiments were on the move; 
ambulance-parties and Red Cross lorries took up their 
positions : — 


Ammunition was given out from the powder maga- 
zine; each man was handed 150 rounds of ball cart- 
ridge. At eight o’clock, when the wintry dawn was 
breaking and the fog lifting, we entered the statiun. 
Hundreds of the inhabitants of the town came to see 
us off and cheer us on the long way to Tipperary ; 
and Tipperary meant Berlin. One of the inhabitants, 


a kindly woman who is loved by the soldiers of my | 
company, to whom she is very good, came to the | 
station as we were leaving, and presented a pair of 


mittens to each of fifty men. The train started on 
its journey, puffed a feeble cloud of smoke into the 
air, and suddenly came to a dead stop. Heads ap- 
peared at the windows, and voices inquired if the 
engine-driver had taken the wrong turning to Berlin. 
The train shunted back into the station, and we all 
went back to our billets again, but not before our 
officers informed us that we had done the work of en- 
training very smartly, and when the real call did 
come we should lose no time on the journey to an un- 
known destination. 


This was fine practice, though annoying to eager 
men, and much sarcasm from the civil population was 
their lot. But the call came at last; the regiments 
entrained and departed for “somewhere in France,’’ 
perhaps, and there the book ends. It is entertaining 
and instructive, and all those who are interested in the 
life of the great Army which has come into existence 
since August should read it, for it is better than any 
technical manual in its pictures of actual regimental 
work and play. 
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Quiet Adventures 


The Record of Nicholas Freydon: An Autobiography, 
(Constable and Co. 6s.) 


IF it be true that in every man’s life lies hidden the 
material for one good book, it is luckily none the less 
true that most men have neither time, nor inclination, 
nor ability to write their story successfully. So many 
special qualities are needed to set down the progress of 
a career in any effective sense: discrimination, that 
significant events may be noted and trivialities dis. 
carded; a feeling for proportion, that periods and in. 
fluences may be justly related to one another; taste, 
that ugly facts may be shown truly yet without offence; 
above all, self-criticism, that the whole may show some 
sort of design, as a heap of iron filings grows beautiful 
at the controlling approach of the magnet. Few men 
—few writers, even—possess all these necessary things, 
and we are therefore the more pleased, after reading 
this very real and impressive ‘‘autobiography,’’ to set 
on record that, whoever the anonymous author may be, 
he has these gifts and uses them well. 

The story is a simple one. ‘‘Nicholas Freydon,” 
born in England, goes to Australia with his father, as 
a boy, the two seeking their fortune together. The 
father dies; the boy roughs it at an orphanage and in 
odd jobs for a few years, learning shorthand in his 
spare time owing to the chance remark of an artist who 
had sketched him. He reaches Sydney, becomes a 
clerk and then a reporter; but England pulls hard, and 
he comes to London at last to start his manhood as a 
free-lance journalist. Then the real adventures begin 
- sufferings in plenty and scarce joys—till after twenty- 
five years, a middle-aged, broken-spirited man, yet 
fairly well off financially, he hears the call of Aus 
tralia, the voices of the wild, free, open life, and makes 
his last voyage—to enjoy a few peaceful years, alone 
in a cottage, writing or reading or thinking, and to die. 

The book is the story of deepening disillusionment, 
of hopes frustrated, of a love cruelly throttled by 
fate’s hand at the moment of apparent fruition. The 
desperate struggles of journalism, alone amid slum 
surroundings of the most abject description, with poor 
food and small encouragement, injured the man’s 
body; the mistaken marriage with his landlady’s 
daughter, who turned out to be a dipsomaniac, and 
then, after her death, the sudden ending, by an acct 
dent, to the one real love-affair of his life, scarred his 
soul; so that his faculty of self-criticism becomes 
vitiated by undue pessimism, exaggerated introspec- 
tion. He succeeds; he is welcomed as a member of 
the staff of a leading paper; but youth has passed, and 
life brings him no contentment, no ‘‘way out.”” A 
dash of recklessness, a touch of comradeship with his 
fellows, and he might have been a happy man in spite 
of his memories. He strikes the reader, in short, as @ 
little bloodless and bleak and solemn. 

To give the impression that there is no humour in 
the book, or that it is depressing, would, however, be 
a great mistake. Its very air of truth makes it hard to 
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set it down before the end is reached, and the character- 
drawing is at times superb. The grave friendliness 
between father and son when they made their home in 
a deserted, stranded ship in a bay of the New South 
Wales coast is beautifully conveyed; the life at the 
orphanage; the society of Sydney; the arrival in 
London, where at an hotel near Fenchurch Street 
Station Freydon attained notoriety as ‘‘the genelmun 
as orduder bawth’’; the delicate, exquisite hints of a 
fresh love thrilling his soul on the last journey back 
to Australia—a love which he deliberately surrendered 
when it was within his grasp lest his gloomy, kindly 
self should hamper another’s joyous life—all these 
things, and scores of others, form an inseparable part 
of the charm of the volume. The style is irreproach- 
able—dignified without being stilted or affected, clear 
and straightforward—and the brief notes by the 
“editor,’’ whoever he may be, do not destroy the effect 
of truth. The ‘Shuman document’’ has been sadly 
overdone of late years, but in this case, inclined though 
we may be to detect any superfluous gloss and insin- 
cerity, there is no lessening of satisfaction as the com- 
plex tangle of life winds and unwinds before us. 
“Nicholas Freydon’’ should take its place with other 
books of the same class as an exceptionally valuable 
contribution to the literature of humanity, as distin- 
guished from the literature of artifice. 





Mr. Cunninghame Graham and 


Bernal Diaz 

Life of Bernal Diaz del Costillo. By R. B. Cunning- 

hame Graham. (London: Eveleigh Nash. 

7s. Od. net.) 
MR. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM again uses, as his canvas, 
historical biography. We welcome his new volume 
on Bernal Diaz. The background is a favourite 
one with him, as he needs but a Spaniard and 
a horse to entertain us for hours—except when he 
repeats himself, as he does on several occasions in this 
volume. He epitomises the life of his subject from the 
‘History of the Conquest of New Spain,’’ written by 
Diaz when he retired in his old age to a Government 
appointment in Guatemala. As a common soldier of 
fortune Diaz must be considered the ideal: loyal, 
brave, and, what is more important to a commander in 
a campaign of ‘‘peaceful penetration,’’ not in the least 
self-seeking. This was remarkable among the Spanish 
adventurers, whose quest became gold first and 
sovereignty afterwards. Perhaps they realised that 
Madrid, like the modern kings of commerce, looked 
for ‘‘results.’’ 

Few men are so happy in their biographers as Diaz 
in Mr. Cunninghame Graham, who keeps him in his 
place; he does not become a misjudged and unappre- 
ciated general in disguise, who needed but opportunity 
to become the peer of Cortes, but his place is the one 
so rarely filled—the perfect subordinate. Promotion 


came, too slowly even for the reader, but there is never 
a grumble. 
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It is not the portrait of Diaz proper that alone con- 
cerns us; it is the author’s opinion of men and things. 
His art of setting to-day and yesterday in juxtaposi- 
tion shines here as in all his previous books. It is 
difficult not to approve of his values, so charmingly 
does he set them out. Epigrams ensnare us when logic 
cannot convince; but so pleasant is the method of pre- 
sentment we rebel not. We feel Mr. Graham should 
justify himself and that he should collate and publish 
his views ordered into a system of philosophy. 
‘‘Present and Past’’ might be its title, though Mr. 
Graham would probably prefer ‘‘Future,’’ and in a 
preface justify himself by proving that the things that 
have been, and are no longer, will be; persuading us 
in the book itself that the reason of things which to 
him ennobled the past, though non-existent at the time 
and inconsidered now, will in the future become part 
of our thoughts; our lives and actions will be so in- 
fluenced that we shall re-enter the age of chivalry, 
and when we go forth into unknown lands as the 
Conquistadors did of old, and Rhodes did in later 
days, we shall ask them, the aborigines or the oldest 
settlers, to lead us back from Western civilisation. 
Mr. Graham must not omit to set out clearly the proper 
casi bellorum, for without suitable cavalry engage- 
ments we feel that he would quickly disown his 
disciples. It would be a guide to moderns who view 
progress as the premier virtue and the past as a series 
of broken rungs in the ladder we have to climb. If 
Mr. Graham is careless of this suggestion we must 
threaten him that, if he leaves the work undone, book- 
makers will come after him and, gleaning from many 
sources, give us volumes in portrayal of him and his 
opinions in a much less efficient way than he has treated 
Bernal Diaz—or perhaps he has a happier fate in store, 
of remaining unexploited by publishers but eagerly 
sought in the lists and on the shelves of the second- 
hand booksellers. 








Fiction 
SHALL the female form divine be bewitchingly draped 
in the dernier cri de la mode, the most alluring of 
vernal creations, or, boldly ignoring the latest fashion, 
disguise its lines of beauty beneath obsolete frocks of an 
ante-bellum spring, was the momentous question agitat- 
ing the feminine breast. Sloane Street, as represented 
by ‘‘Mrs. Barnet, Rodes’’ (John Lane, 6s.), with an eye 
to ‘‘business as usual,’’ would no doubt have solved the 
difficulty by quoting the Cibberian apothegm, “ As 
good be out of the world as out of the fashion.”’ Mrs. 
C. S. Peel, in the work mentioned, has progressed from 
millinery of sorts to high-class dressmaking, but her 
second excursion behind the scenes of woman’s earthly 
paradise does not seem to us so felicitous as her first. 
For the modiste and her ways form but a background 
to the story, and are scarcely sufficiently in evidence to 
justify the title. A little more ‘‘shop,’’ as in the 
author’s earlier entertaining work, ‘‘The Hat Shop,” 
would not have been amiss, as it will be naturally ex- 
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pected. Chiffons apart, ‘‘Mrs. Barnet, Rodes’’ is a novel 
of insight, remarkable in originality. It contrasts the 
careers of two half-sisters; Gladys, the elder, is a love- 
child with a devoted but sensible mother; Anthea, the 
lawful and neurotic daughter of a great house, has 
grown up a stranger to maternal love and care, her 
unnatural parent having conceived an aversion to her 
at her birth. A time comes when Jean, the mother, 
softens towards the child she has so long slighted, 
but too late. Anthea, through years of neglect, has 
developed an unreasoning will of her own; so the now 
grown woman rejects the belated motherly sympathy 
and, after falling in love with a married man, kills 
herself. Gladys, on the other hand, is happy and 
prosperous, earns a comfortable income as a fashion- 
plate artist, sets her mother up in Sloane Street, hence 
the ‘‘Robes’’; marries the man of her choice, and, like 
the fairy-tale heroine, lives in blissfulness ever after. 
But we would there had been more shop, as Zola gave 
us in ‘‘Au Bonheur des Dames.”’ 


The Theatre 


“ Advertisement.” 
HE boldest, the most debonair and free, intellectu- 
ally speaking, of our younger playwrights 1s 
surely Mr. Macdonald Hastings. He is dashing, 
imaginative, clever in a thousand ways, ‘.nd he simply 
insists on the weakness of his good qualities. In 
“ Advertisement ’’ he perhaps set out to tilt at a rather 
boastful branch of commerce, and give us an amusing 
and finely satiric play. As he proceeds, his hero, Luke 
Sufan, develops into a Jew with a Christian wife, and 
problems spring up on all sides ready to choke the main 
theme. 

It is a just piece of work, no doubt, to drape your 
motif in a veil of arabesque, but to crush half a dozen 
different schemes of plot into one four-act play is, to 
say the least of it, not to make for popularity. This 
is the method of Mr. Hastings, and his manner seems to 
suggest that we may take it or leave it as we like. For 
our part, we should take it and enjoy just as much as 
we cared for, and let the rest go. Everyone should see 
“Advertisement,’’ for it provides Mr. Sydney Valentine 
with one of the biggest chances of his professional life, 
and as Sufan, made by advertisement and fraud, re- 
made by misfortune and the religion of his race, he 
gives us of his best, and holds us deeply interested in 
his personality until almost the end, when we admit 
to feeling a little fatigued. But in the meantime, 
through four long acts, he and the fine company which 
supports him have given us a vast amount of entertain- 
ment. (Can one ask more? If so, there is the charm 
of Miss Braithwaite, the quiet art of Miss O’Malley, 
and half a dozen character studies which alone will 
profoundly interest the more worldly playgoer. If 
there be faults in the work of Mr. Hastings, they are 
the result of too abounding a richness of ideas, too 
little of the critical spirit. 














“Wild Thyme.” 


THIS title is not quite so happy as that of the play 
by three French authors from which the well-known 
lady who writes as George Egerton has taken it. There 
is inspiration about “ La Belle Aventure,’’ and, we sup- 
pose, sentimentality in the present name. Anyhow, 
the story of how Miss Ellaline Terriss, as Héléne, runs 
away with Mr. Seymour Hicks, as Audre, just before 
her arranged marriage with the amusing Mr. Sothern, 
as Valentine, is clearly enough set forth and charm- 
ingly complicated by the conduct of Héléne’s wonder- 
ful old grandmother—a character made both strong 
and beautiful by Miss Mary Rorke. The scenes are 
pleasant and gay; the fun is often a little wicked; the 
sentiment, if sweet, by no means overdone. There are 
dozens of bright and attractive ladies in minor parts 
and splendid dresses; there is Miss Vane Feather. 
ston as a conventional comtesse mother, and Mr. 
Beauchamp as a nice and not very original papa. There 
are flowers and music and pretty ideas and laughter, 





“Quinney’s” 
IT seems to us that Mr. Frederick Harrison has solved 
at the Haymarket the difficult question of pleasing 
war-time audiences. “Quinney’s,’’ the  four-act 
comedy by Mr. Vachell, is just far enough removed 
from reality to catch the present taste. It is true we 
are presented to characters rather than to real people. 
But what does that matter when actual personages are 
on all hands so trying, and creaturés of the imagination 
and of the stage can be made so sympathetic, so amus- 
ing, so neatly adjusted to the necessities of their 
environment? As Joseph Quinney, the gloriously 
successful plain dealer in antiques, whose sight is fail- 
ing him, Mr. Henry Ainley has a part after his own 
heart. Love of his daughter Posy (Miss Hemingway); 
love of his wife Susan (Miss Sydney Fairbrother) ; love 
of his interesting business in Soho Square; the York- 
shire belief in himself and the accent modulated to per- 
fection; the failing sight, the courage, honesty, cun- 
ning, simplicity, and sentiment—all these things help 
to make up a wonderful part for Mr. Ainley, whom 
we have closely watched for years, as he developed 
from the handsomest stage lover into the subtle 
character actor. This alone would make “ Quinney’s” 
a success with all lovers of the stage; but apart from 
the people we have mentioned, each of the other 
actors in the comedy is excellent. Mr. Poulton 
gives us a remarkable picture of a Bond Street 
dealer who is inclined to take advantage of 
his friends, and Mr. Godfrey Tearle has _ never 
been better than as Quinney’s young foreman 
James, in love, of course, with Posy and beloved by 
Mabel, the typist, who tries to win him by a suggested 
lie or two and fails. Miss Malone makes Mabel very 
lifelike, and adds just the necessary note of contrast. 
Author, actors, producers, and several dealers in an- 
tiques, whose names appear modestly on the pro- 
gramme, are to be congratulated. Those who have 
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read the novel of the same name will find “Quinney’s ”’ 
at the Haymarket far more enjoyable. 


“Fine Birds in a Cage” 

THE short comedies of Miss G. E. Jennings always 
appear to be admirably acted. That is the result of 
her art generally, but in the present case it is the out- 
come of her skill wedded to the cleverness of Miss 
Ellis Jeffreys as the Duchess of Wiltshire, of Mr. 
Tearle as Bert, a workman, and Mr. Barker as Horace, 
the lift-man on an “ Underground”’ lift that has 
ceased to work in the middle of ashaft. The dialogue 
is very charming and satirical, the action quick, the 
characterisation even more broad and of the theatre 
than that of Mr. Vachell. It is sure, as is the longer 
comedy which precedes it at the Haymarket, to be very 
successful. EGAN MEw. 


Bach at the Queen’s Hall 


NE is led to wonder, sometimes, at the vagaries 

of concert givers. Here was a concert of cham- 

ber music given in an enormous hall with the prices so 
arranged that the audience was packed tight in a semi- 
circle some forty or fifty yards from the performers 
with a vast empty space between. Had nobody the 
power to come to the front and ask the public to come 
forward and fill the empty seats? To do so would 
have made all the difference to the performers, the 
orchestra, and the public themselves. As it was the 
concert was a memorable event; for the first time we 
heard Bach played, not to perfection perhaps, but 
with something like a true understanding of what he 
had to say. M. Verbrugghen is to be congratulated 





alike on the courage which prompted him to discard the . 


modern traditions of concert givers and on the con- 
siderable results he obtained. More especially is he 
to be congratulated on the excellent quality of his 


wood wind. Perhaps nine oboes were too many—he | 


seems to have thought that as Bach used one oboe for 
three violins he would have used nine for twenty-seven 
—five would have been plenty, four better still. More- 
over, the piccolo-violin was overweighted in some of 
its ensemble parts by the number of double-basses— 
but these were details. If one looks back a few years 
to the time when harpsichord music was played on 
iron grand pianos, one feels that solid progress has 
been made in the musical education of the public. We 
were pleased to see that in the reading of the score 
M. Verbrugghen has gone back to ancient models, and 
though we found that his ¢empi were in some cases 
too fast to allow the solo instruments time to get their 
best effects, yet these adherences to tradition were few 
and far between. He has a great future before him 
—Bach is the test of the music lover, and the man 
who can play him well has little to learn. The con- 
certo in C minor for two harpsichords was a great 
success, and though the concerto in F did not win for 
itself immediate popularity, the fault lay in its novelty 
and in the unfavourable conditions for hearing it, 
rather than in the orchestra or the soloist. 





MOTORING 


HATEVER measure of truth there may be in the 
allegations of slackness made so freely of late 
in various quarters with regard to workers in factories 
generally, it is certain that they do not and cannot 
apply to the men engaged in the motor industry. Here 
the response to the national demands has been all that 
could be desired. Our technical contemporary, The 
Autocar, estimates that if a census could be taken of 
the whole of the motor industry it would be found that 
at least 80 per cent. of its entire output and energies is 
being devoted to the manufacture of war material in 
one form or another. In some cases the percentage is 
much higher. 

In the course of a speech at the seventh annual dinner 
of the Napier Supervision Staff, Mr. H. T. Vane, the 
managing director of the company, who presided, 
stated that the Napier Works are now engaged almost 
exclusively upon Government work, in the manufacture 
of cars, lorries, and ambulances, and in other work of 
an exceptional nature for the War Office. He referred 
with gratification to the fact that the Napier company 
had been so long associated with special work for the 
British Government, and for this reason he had every 
confidence that his present staff would continue to con- 
form loyally to the traditions of the firm. In truth, the 
history of this great engineering concern, which is now 
rendering such splendid service to the cause of the 
Allies, is one of unusual interest. Established as far 
back as the reign of George III, it has been the pioneer 
in many important branches of work both for our own 
Government and those of France, Russia, Spain, and 
Egypt. The firm, which is now famous as the makers 
of the premier six-cylinder car, installed the first steam- 
engine in Woolwich Arsenal in 1841, and was the first 
to make machines for the manufacture of bullets. Guns 
for use in the Crimea; gun-finishing machinery for 
Spain; bullet-making machines for France and Egypt 
--all these were manufactured and supplied in large 
quantities by Messrs. Napier between 1847 and 1857. 
Further, English postage stamps were printed by 
Messrs. De la Rue with Napier machines. Automatic 
weighing machines for the Bank of England and the 
British Mint, banknote printing machinery for the Bank 
of England and the Imperial Russian Bank, minting 
and coining machines for all the principal banks of 
the world, have emanated from the Napier works and 
necessarily afforded unique experience in the construc- 
tion of the most delicate and microscopically exact 
mechanism. Doubtless this experience enabled the com- 
pany to maintain its position in the forefront of auto- 
mobilism and made the Napier a household word 
among motorists. 





In consequence of the War, the Royal Literary Fund 
will not hold its Dinner this year. We trust that this 
exceptional break in an annual celebration will not 
cause any lessening in the amount of the contributions 
received by this deserving institution. 
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The City 


HE amount of money waiting to take up first-class 
securities is shown by the instant success at par 
of the new Victorian Government 44 per cent. loan 

for £2,250,000, and this in the week when £,2,000,000 
have to be found to meet the call on the Canadian loan. 
The event is sure to bring other Colonial Governments 
into the market for cash, the only restriction being the 
extent to which the Imperial Treasury are prepared to 
authorise the issues. The daily sales of Treasury Bills 
under the new system are on the increase. Last week 
#:15,000,000 was paid off, but applications amounted to 
423,326,000. 

On the Stock Exchange there has been no movement 
of special interest. Russian municipal issues have been 
in some demand, as have Japanese 44 per cents. Oil 
shares have been in less request, though Burmah have 
risen to 4%. Rubbers went rather against holders, when 
they were not absolutely stagnant, with the exception of 
Linggis, whose dividend increased by 5 per cent. was a 
favourable factor. The increase, however, was due to the 
larger amount brought in last year and not to the extra 
earnings. Rubber prospects are regarded as very bright, 
and the results now being announced should go far to 
justify some measure of optimism as to the future of the 
industry. The decision of the Royal Mail to pass its divi- 
dend was an unwelcome surprise to those interested in 
shipping, and the reason for it is not apparently generally 
understood. Messrs. Waring and Gillow’s report shows 
a profit of £41,763, which, after various charges have 
been met, enables the directors to pay interest on the First 
Mortgage debentures, to make the necessary addition to 
the sinking fund, and to carry forward £9,430 against 
the £4,213 brought in. 

In the circumstances of the last half of the year the 
Royal Exchange Assurance Co. is to be congratulated 
on not merely holding its own, but recording an actual 
advance during 1914 in the Life department. The total 
net premium income shows an increase of £7,164, whilst 
the total income increased by £10,593. The life assur- 
ance fund amounts to £3,710,243. In the Fire department 
the net premiums for the year amounted to £856,037, 
which, with interest, gave a total income of £861,115. 
The losses, after providing for all claims known to have 
occurred on or before December 31, amounted to £503,048. 
The fire fund, after transferring £33,578 to the profit and 
loss account, amounts to £392,415. The net premiums in 
the Marine department amounted to £359,008, which, 
with interest, gave a total income of £362,931. The losses 
paid in respect of 1914 and previous years amounted to 
4248,457- After all allowances made for depreciation and 
war losses, the balance of profit and loss account amounts 


to £503,909. The total dividend for the year is 10 per 
cent. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


ANGLISE. (a.p. 1800.) 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—In the completest of our English Wordbooks you 
read: ‘‘Anglize, v. Obs. rare = Anglicize, Anglify. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. Ill, xii. 31 These Norman Lords. . 
with English wives, became so perfectly Anglized.’’ To 
this solitary specimen THE ACADEMY may add: ‘‘and under 
the Anglised name of Wiseman commenced man of 
fashion.”’ 


These words occur on p. 106 of ‘‘Frederic Latimer ; or, 











| the History of a Young Man of Fashion. Cork: Printed 


by J. Connor, Circulating Library, Chatterton’s Buildings, 
1801.”’ 

Robert Watt, in Vol. 1V of Bibliotheca Britannica, says 
that the first edition of this Oxonian novel appeared in 
3 volumes, in 1800, and cost half-a-guinea. 

The Catalog of the British Museum ascribes it to 1799, 
perhaps referring to the first volume; but does not name 
the author. If Halkett and Lang are right, he was J. G, 
Le Maistre; whose initials appear, as Mr. G. F. Barwick 
has pointed out to me, in the Index only. Oxford is 
mentioned on 19 separate pages; Shakespear on p. 167; 
Gretna Green p. 176; and page 168 contains this sentence ; 
‘‘A known oppositionist, with equal inconsistency, assumed 
the part of Nero, and was perfectly at home in ordering 
the heads of his subjects to be cut off.’’ Its moral is: 
‘‘Incur no debts; neither play cards for, nor borrow, 
money !’’ J. G. Le Maistre also wrote ‘‘Rough, a sketch 
of modern Paris’’ (London: 1803.) 

May it be that The Court Convert, noted on p. 158 of 
number 2235 of THE AcapEmy, was the work of the Revd. 
Mr. John Pomfret, who found more favour with Samuel 
Johnson than ‘‘with all those Moderns, Men of steady 
Sense’? In stanza IX of his Dies Novissima he wrote: 
‘‘Mean time the lambent Prodigies on high.’’ The Dic- 
tionary of National Biography tells us that he died at 
Maulden, in 1702; and was born in 1667, at Luton. 

In my letter about the name Solent, on p. 254 of No. 
2241, read etymon, not Aymon; ‘‘Queens,’’ not 
‘‘Queen’s.’’ There is no need, no authority, for the use 
of the apostrophe in that singular possessive case, any 
more than in mens = des hommes. *‘Queens’’ is one 
syllable, though Queenes made two. An apostrophe has 
no sound. It appeals to the eye only. 

Epwarp S. Dopcson. 

Oxford, Feast of Saint Alphege, 1915. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


WAR BOOKS. 

The Pan-German Crime: Impressions and Investigations 
in Belgium during the German Occupation. By Paul 
van Houtte. (Hodder and Stoughton. 1s. net.) 

Seeing It Through: How Britain Answered the Call. By 
A. St. John Adcock. (Hodder and Stoughton. 1s. 
net.) 

The War Men-Agerie. By St. John Hamund. Illustrated 
by W. H. Cobb. (Grant Richards. 1s. net.) 

The French Official Review of the First Six Months of the 


War. As issued by Reuter’s Agency. (Constable 
and Co. ts. net.) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Back to Shakespeare. By Herbert Morse. (Kegan Paul, 


Trench, Triibner and Co. 6s. net.) 

The Fauna of British India, including Burma: Mollusca. 
By H. B. Preston, F.Z.S. (Taylor and Francis.) 
German Culture, Past and Present. By E. B. Bax. (G. 

Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Militarism versus Feminism: An Inquiry and a Policy. 
(G. Allen and Unwin. 6d. net.) 

The Amateur Army. By Patrick Macgill. (H. Jenkins. 1s. 
net. ) 

A Martyr’s Servant: The Tale of John Kent, a.p. 1553- 
1563. By A. S. Cripps. (Duckworth and Co. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

PERIODICALS. 

Bird Notes and News, No. 5; Quarterly Review; 

The Atlantic Monthly; Cornhill. 
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A New and Important Work on Russia. 


AN INTERPRETATION 
of the RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


By LEO WIENER 


Professor of Slavic Languages and Literatures at Harvard University 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


STEPHEN GRAHAM 


AUTHOR OF 
‘‘Undiscovered Russta,” ‘Changing Russia,” 
etc., etc. 


Prof. Wiener is well known as the author of ‘‘ The Anthology of Russian 
Literature ’’ and translator of the Complete Works of Tolstoy. He aims 
in this impartial study at presenting a true picture of the Russian 
people for the British and American readers who may have based their 
previous views on Dr. E. J. Dillon’s earlier work. 


Dr. Dillon’s ‘‘ Russian Characteristics,’”’ sketches of acknowledged 
brilliance, in Prof. Wiener’s opinion, fails to give the true essence 
of the Russian soul, to diagnose the present or forecast the future of 
this great and gifted nation, because it is too photographic in its over 
emphasis of prevailing vices. 


In ‘“‘ An Interpretation of the Russian People ’’ Prof. Wiener strives to 
weigh the sum total of facts independent of personal opinion and the 
transient factor of changing historical backgrounds. 


The Table of Contents speaks for itself: 





. The Russian Soul. VI. The Essence of Russian Re- 
Il. The Currents of Ancient Rus- ligion. 
sian Life. VII. The Intellectuals and the People 
III, The National Ideals of Russian VIII. The Peasant. 
Literature. IX. The Position and Influence of 
IV. Art for Art’s Sake in Russia. Women in Russia. : 
V. Russian Music —An Expression X. The Non-Russian Russians. 
of the People. XI. Bibliography. 
LONDON : 


McBRIDE, NAST & COMPANY LTD. 
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‘Dod: the Mind of the Race, the Wild Asses 
of the Devil, and the Last Trump. 


By REGINALD BLISS. With an Ambiguous Introduction by H. G. WELLS. Illustrated 


Extract from Mr. H. 


G Wells’ Introduction. 


‘‘In view of the complications of the book market and the large simplicities of the public mind, I do hope that the reader will be able to 


see the reasonableness and necessity of distinguishing between me and Mr. Reginald Bliss. 


Bliss can write ‘all sorts of things that Wells could not do.’’ 


Bliss is Bliss and Wells is Wells. And 


THE BOOK EVERYBODY IS READING. A VIVID PICTURE OF MODERN GERMAN LIFE 


Changing 


Germany. 


By CHARLES TOWER. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


This book, the outcome of intimate knowledge of German life, particularly in Berlin, is a study of various phases of the Prussian character 
as manifested before and during the war, and an attempt to forecast the effects of the war on the German people. In the author’s = 
there has been a steady decay of the old German moral code based upon personality, and a substitution for this of a State-Code and po 


regulation. 


The result of this decay has been a prodigious outburst of vice, extravagance, and pleasure-seeking, especially in the Pan 


capital, and a general brutalising of life, which accounts for the atrocities of the Germans in the present war. 


Aircraft in the Great War. 


By CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE and HARRY HARPER. 
Second Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


“The book is of more than ordinary interest to readers who wish to 
know how aerial warfare is being conducted, and how the aeroplane 


has triumphed in the first and most crucial test.’—WESTMINSTER 
GAZETTE. 


The British Soldier: 


His Courage and Humour. 


By the Rev. E. J. HARDY, Chaplain to the Forces (Retired). 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


In this book Mr. Hardy presents a picture of the British soldier as 
he is seen to-day at the front. It is a record largely made up of the 
actual comments and descriptions of the men themselves. 


A Short History of Belgium 
and Holland. 


By ALEXANDER YOUNG. Illustrated. New Edition, revised 
and brought up to date. Cloth, 5s. net. 


This is a new and revised edition of a well-known reliable history of 
Belgium and Holland. 


Friendly Russia. 
By DENIS GARSTIN. With an Introduction by H. G. WELLS. 
Third Impression. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
“Without exaggeration we can congratulate Mr. Garstin on having 
given us a lively and picturesque description of what he saw in 
Russia.’’—SPECTATOR. 


The Modernising of the Orient. 


By CLAYTON SEDGWICK COOPER. With 31 Illustrations. 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 
“There is undoubtedly in these pages all the value that one would 
expect from an experienced, intelligent traveller who imparts his 
information in a clear and interesting way.’’—TuE TIMEs. 


Rural Housing. 
By WILLIAM G. SAVAGE, M.D. (Lond.), B.Sc., D.P.H., 
County Medical Officer of Health, Somerset. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


‘The author is to be congratulated upon having compiled such 'a mass 
of useful information in such a readable manner, and everyone inte- 


rested in rural areas should obtain the book and make ‘a special study 
of it.’”-—MEDIcAL OFFICER. 


Quick Rifle Training for 


National Defence. 


By E. H. STONE. Illustrated with Diagrams, etc. Cloth, 
Is. net. 


“‘A lucid and readable account of the main features of military rifle 
training.’’—SPEcTATOR. 


“‘An admirable exposition of the principles of musketry.”-—ABERDEEN 
Free Press. 


THE GREAT RUSSIAN HUMOROUS NOVEL. 


Dead Souls. 


By NIKOLAI GOGOL. New Edition. With an Introduction 
by STEPHEN GRAHAM. Third Impression. Cloth, 6s. 
‘The rather forbidding title of ‘Dead Souls’ does not at all prepare 
the reader for the delightful entertainment he will find in Gogol’s 
great novel.’’—-GLasGow HERALD, 


ETHEL M. DELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Keeper of the Door. 


By the Author of ‘‘The Way of an Eagle.”’ Third Impression. 
Cloth, 6s. 
“Miss Dell can tell a story better than anyone we know, and s0 
enthralling does she make ‘The Keeper of the Door’ that we have 


no peace of mind till we have reached the last page.’-—THeE Evenino 
STANDARD. 


A FINE ANGLO-INDIAN NOVEL. 
Where There are Women. 


By M. and A.BARCLAY. 6s. 


“The authors could not have written this tale better. . . . Quite re 


markable are the studies of Indian character.’”-—WeESTMINSTER 
GAZETTE, 





The Best 6s. Novels. 

The Keeper of the Door. 

Third Impresston. 
Marjory Mallory. 
The Shadow of °57. 

Second Impression, By A. M. Scott Moncrigrr. 
Where There are Women. By M. & A, Barctar. 
Windylow. By Kington Parks. 


Arundel 
Fifth Impression. 


The Woman in the Car. 
The Pretender. 


Second Impression. 
The Endless Quest. 
The Great Hazard. 


Second Impression. 


By Eruet M. Dstt. 
By Ivor HopckInson. 


By E. F. BEnson. 
By Ricwarp Mars. 


By Rosert W. Service. 
By Mark Somes. 


By Siras K. HockineG. 





Maxim Gorky’s Great Stories 
of Russian Life. 


Cloth, with picture wrapper, 1/- net each. 
1. Three of Them. 
2. The Man who was Afraid. 
3. The Outcasts, and Other Stories. 


Write for a Free specimen copy of “M.A.B.”’ (Mainly About Books), an 
illustrated monthly magazine dealing with the latest and best books. 
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